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AMIC MINIATURI 
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\ LOAN 
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an eXhibition of 


miniature painting and 
vill be shown in Gallery D 6 from Tuesday 
October 10, through January 


private view for Members of the 
will be helC on Monday, October o. 
Ni: sterpleces Ol the 


lluminat 


ion, and calh 


1934 


Museum 


book iluminat 
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miniatu 


PAINTING 
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e 


phy 


bition 


Lurk n } 
\ | is been made possible through the 
enerous cooperation of museums and pri- 
( tlectors here and abroad lhe l ouvre 
e Bibliotheque n nale nd the Musce 
s arts décor sin Pars have consented 
lend a number of their fine miniatures 
lo S ( rier o Paris and \.¢ hester Beatty 


attracted 


hibition of Per 


I I Imiration at 

sian art recently held in London, are lend 
n large number of items, including mint 
atures | he celebrated Persian painter 
Bihza 1d several dated Worans nd 
\. Stocl Brussels, Charles Gillet. ot 
lyons, and Albert S. Henraux, Eustache de 
Lore Henn Vever, and Armenag Bey 


Sakisian of Paris are 


well-known 


sending 


Other lenders 


OUS Perk MS 


eXamples oly I 
re The Plerpor Morgan Library, the 
\\ IS m «ot } ne \rts Boston the loge 


| 
\ 


nanuseripts and miniatu 
: 
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tlon promises to be the most 


( 


Museum mai 


tional, there ts 


stitute 


wamy, and Paul |]. Sachs. As 


n Museum 
ohn LD. Rocketeller, Jr., Robert Garrett 
dward W. | George D. Pratt 
Rogers, Ph lip Hofer, the estate 


Macv, Dr. A 


) | 
Brookl 


1 
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orbes 
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IHRE ROLE O} 
IHE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 
FART IN THE EDUCATIONAI 
SYSTEM OF NEW YORK CITY 


Although almost all the activities of the 
;, 


properly be termed educa- 


a particular group of men 
the Museum stat? who con 


as the | 


whose primary aim is to 


ind women on 


what is known ducational 
YepartmMent and 


Inspire an intelligent popular appreciation 
of the objects shown in our galleries. This 
appreciation 1s evidenced not so much b 

the aesthetic thrill experienced in the pres 
ence of beauty as it is by the de velopment 
of a sympathetic understanding of the 
srowth of our civilization, the skill and 


means emploved to express the personalit 


150 
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of individual artists and to reflect the life 


about us, the spirit of the times. 

Many of our staff, with this idea in mind 
would like to see The Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art direct its collecting to what has 
been aptly called “the family tree’ of our 
present-day American culture and civiliza- 
tion, beginning with the arts of Assvria and 
Egypt, and of Greece and Rome, and going 
on through those of Byzantium and the 
Muhammadan countries and the collateral 


branches of the family in the Far East, to 
the arts of those modern western European 
countries from which the great majority ot 
the American people of today have sprung 
whose history 1s our history and whose 
thought and philosophy are basically our 
thought and philosophy. In preparing the 
New Deal for the New Day, it 1s well to 
recall the epigram of Lord Halifax: “The 
best qualification of a prophet ts to have a 
good memory.” 


When one recalls the opportunities for 
art education offered in this city by the 
National Academy of Design, the fine arts 
departments of the universities, the various 
schools of design, and other institutions, it 
is obvious that there is little need for this 
Museum to teach drawing, painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture. Its task 1s rather to 
make available the best illustrative material 
for the use of the instructors in these insti 
tutions. That the instructors appreciate the 
opportunities thus offered by the Museum 
is clearly shown by the constantly increas 
ng number (last vear over a thousand 


ry our special classes for school 


hers, the groups of scholars with thei 
Instructors that throng our galleries ever 


day, and the constant use made of our 


classrooms by the universities In connection 
with their courses. 

Looking at the school problem from the 
particular standpoint of administration, we 
note that there are over a million and 
quarter pupils in the public schools of New 
York and realize that we cannot attempt 


the task of educating all these pupils in the 


appreciation of art within the buildings of 
our Museum. It 1s also well to bear in mind 
the fact that at first children are apt to be 
Impressed by the subject rather than the 
quality of a masterpiece: appreciation of 


art as af 
We have 
cational p 
centrate ¢ 
age in Lie 
history ri 
exhibits 

principals 
of four lec 
nine high 
Each of t 
thousand 
modating 
In order t 
pupils of 
Island ale 


to repeal 


attendank 
ture. It 1s 
scholars n 
Museum 


with then 
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t is usually an adult attainment 
therefore determined in our edu 
rogram torthe ensuing veartocon 
in the voung people of high school 


citv sc hools a 


nd at first to teach 
ither than art from the Museum 
\s a result of a conterence with the 
we shall give next winter a series 
tures, illustrated by slides, in the 
schools on Manhattan Island 


hese high schools has about five 


pupils and an auditorium accom 





as a rule about twelve nun ired 


» give these four lectures to all the 


me, it will probably be necessary 
each lecture tnirt x mes 
total of one hundred and fort 
Ires witl 1 probabk iverage 


e of twelve hundred at each le 

hoped that after the lectures the 
lav make individual visits to the 
perhaps bringing their parents 


1, seek out the exhibits discussed 


in the lectures, and write about them. Such 
self-instruction breeds originality and 1s the 
best pe ol tho | ( rye ered 
by art museums 
In talking over the curt n t| 

higt schools t was interestin ) Le at 
fact that, while the earlier h I taught 
nan elementary w n the lower schools 
the teaching of history in the high schools ts 


contined a 


Imost exclusively to the so-called 


modern industrial era, 1.e., the period sub 
sequent to the middle ) elgnteenth 
centut [he importance our lectures in 
relating modern cond ns t histor 
ind culture of the p s heretore I 
great in preserving the memory of the in 
vention of writing, the discovery of metals 
the expansion of civilization from_ the 
Mediterranean and from the kar | 
throughout the world. Wit! ! | 
Pheidi S nd the o| ries OF Cirle \\ 
ngelo and the Renaissance 1 
known to the children of out I 
forgotten by them. In add ‘ 
lectures we eCXPe osend r¢ l | { I 
i limited time screens and I 
original objects and ll t r I 
collections, thus not onl rdi ) 
portun r aesthet ppt but 
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mal these historic periods real, concrete and of manutacturers. [he same theme runs 
which words and slides could never do through each of them—practical applica- 
lone on of the basic principles of color and 
Progressive educators realize that if, in design to the problems of manufacturer 
accordance with the codes now being and merchant—the presentation varving to 
adopted, mechanics in the future are to | suit the needs of different groups 


work but thirty-five hours a week, and lhus The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


clerks forty hours, the acquisition of a cul s striving by means of lecture courses, lend- 
tural background becomes an essential part ng collections, library, radio talks, etc., as 
of the education of every child, in order that well as bv its exhibits to give a broader cul- 
it leas art of the hours of leisure may be — tural outlook to the people of New York 
happily spent in intellectual pursuits adults as well as children. This will be obvi- 
[hese latest attempts, however, to be of | ous from an examination of the detailed 
service to the public school svstem in the lecture folder which 1s sent to all Members 
solving of its many-sided problems will not nd others who may apply to the Secretary 
prevent the Museum’s offering the same or at the Information Desk 
tvpe of courses to 1ts Members which have WILLIAM SLOANE COFFIN 
been popular in past vears, or reduce tl 
number « ree lectures enon Satur 


and Sund afternoons at four o'clock tron IHE BEOLEST OF EDWARD G 
November through March. Several ver KENNEDY 


distinguished foreign scholars are appearing 
r ' 
th , > th Ve } nimi ) AR TAS] N } 
at the Museum this vear. The number in- bar FASTER \RI 
rr ' ’ ry { 1, ) ri t { ' ** | l, 
cludes | aurence DINVON oO Lie Br tish the obje sof Far | astern art in the De 


Museum, Auguste Desclos of the Office guest of Edward G. Wennedy represent 
national des universités et écoles francaises only small part of his generous gifts to the 


Porphvrios Dikeos from the Museum of Museum, and excellent though manv. of 


Antiquities in Nicosia, Cyprus, Professor them are, they are so varied and unrelated 
Erwin Panofsky of the University of Han that to consider them apart from the eitts 
burg, well known to the readers of Metro made during his lifetime ts to form an inade- 
politan Museum Studies, and Gunther | quate idea of his discrimination as a collec- 
Roeder of the Pelizaeus Museum at Hildes tor. His primary interest was in clotsonneé, 
heim. We shall also hear several noted and the collection which he presented to the 
authorities of our own country who have Museum in 109209 1s considered one of the 
not lectured here before: Marion E. Blake finest in the world. It has been exhibited in 
Alan Burroughs, the authority on the x-r: Gallery E 8 tor a number of vears, having 
in the study of works of art, Hugh Findlay been on loan for some time before it was 
Philip Hofer of the New York Public L1 made a gift. The collection of Japanese 


brary, Joseph Hudnut, Edward Alden © priest robes presented by him in 1932 was 
Jewell, art critic of the New York Times perhaps of secondary interest to the donot 
Robert Hamilton Rucker, Harold Stark yut not to the Museum to whose care it was 
Francis H. Taylor of the Worcester Art intrusted. Other gifts included Chinese tex- 
Museum, and |. Henry Whit tiles, porcelains, and bronzes—without ex- 
For those whose chief interest Is in, or ception of high quality. In presenting these 
whose livelihood depends on, designing and gifts, Mr. Kennedy was unusually co 
manufacturing, buying and selling, stvling operative where matters of Museum prob- 
and the codrdination of objects in the field) lems and policy were concerned and accord- 
of industrial art, talks are given at three ingly won the everlasting esteem of those 
o'clock on Sunday afternoons during the © of the stat! with whom he had dealings 
winter months. Supplementing this activ- [he objects in the bequest are shown this 
ity, there are also a number of special month in the Room of Recent Accessions. 
courses, for which small fees are charged, Thev include four pieces of cloisonné of the 


designed especially for employees of stores — K’ang Hsi period. Of these, a pair of dago- 


tw 
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bas (reliquaries) add to the collection of 
cloisonné a new and interesting form ot 
ceremonial vessel. A large bronze vase with 
cloisonné decoration, a tvpe of work not 
often seen, 1s the only one of its kind in the 
Museum collection 

\ square-mouthed bronze vase with ring 
handles ts inlaid with copper and silver. It 1s 
in the Han Dynasty stvle and 1s conceiv- 
ably of that period 

lhe porcelains are of a high order. A 
plate with the dragon, phoenix, and peony 
design belongs to the famille verte group and 
strikes a new note among our porcelains of 
this type because of the brilliant blue used 
[he pattern on a pair of bowls depicts in 
duplicate a favorite subject in Chinese art 
a procession of Taoist) Immortals. The 
drawing 1s fine and the design 1s carried out 
in underglaze copper-red accented by bits 
of black and green enamel. Two clair de lune 
bottles are especially prized because of their 
qualitv and because of the negligible num 
ber of examples of this ware now in the 
porcelain collection 

\ pair of velvet chair covers single 
chair cover, and a fragment give us three 
vartations of Chinese velvet weave, ranging 
in date from the sixteenth to the eighteenth 
century 

Chinese pewter, which hitherto has been 
almost entirely unrepresented in the Mu 
seum collection, 1s found here ina Ming tea 
caddy inlaid with brass and copper. A 
bowl and a vase have pewter linings cov- 
ered over with lacquer (on a base of unde- 
termined material) and inlaid with mother- 
of-pearl 

The remainder of the bequest includes 
inro of decorated lacquer and objects ol 
ervstal, amber. and tortoise shell. 

PAULINE SIMMONS 


JAPANESE SWORD FURNITURI 

Fiftv-six guards and five fittings are 
added to the Museum’s collection of Jap- 
anese sword furniture through the Kenned\ 
Bequest and are shown this month in the 
Room of Recent Accessions. Thirty-five of 
the pieces are signed, and over a score illus- 
trate episodes from legends—a fact which 
in itself inspired good work, since the artist 


was required to point a moral or to tell a 


storv. A study of subjects represented on 
other guards might well take the place of a 
visit to botanical and zodlogical gardens 


and to the seashore. One shows a gourd, in 


sects and insect-eaten leaves, a snail, and a 
butterfl nother bears the twel animals 
of the Chinese zodiac; a third represent 


beach picnic. One could scarcel 


terial which would give a better understand 
ing of Japanese life and its close relation to 
nature. It was customary for the owner of a 


sword to change the guard from time to 


time, and usually he selected one with a 
ubject in harmony with the season of the 


vear. Frequently seen as decorations ar 


plum and cherry blossoms, autumn herb 


migrating birds, and even snowllak« 
lhe infinite vat ) mposition which 
results from the Japanese dishke of svm 


metry 1s particularl evident In sword Iuf 


niture The subjects on a tew of the Ken 
ned euards ré the Same is those on ot T 
tsubas in the Museum collection, but in 


very different 
lhe Story Ol the hero (sentoKku Who 
escaped [rom his enemies Dd making i 
thirtv-foot leap over a torrent on his horse 
is illustrated on guards in both the Have 
mever and the Kennedy Collection. On the 


reverse of the Kennedy guard are shown the 


hind legs of the disappearing charger—an 
amusing detail. The storv of the Lucky 
leakettle in the Shape of a Badger ilso ap- 


pears on guards in both collections 

\ number of schools are represented in 
the newly acquired sword furniture. There 
is a Yoshiro guard decorated with brass in 
lay showing plum sprays 
and a Chinese belltlower in relief: its « 
and perforated crest are accentuated by a 
line of brass relief chased to represent a 


cord. There is also a Shingen guard of the 


mukade (centipede) type, the border o 
which is followed by a copper wire crossed 
by numerous pieces of iron and sentoku 


body and legs. This guard, wh 


vellow bronze), suggesting a centipede’s 
ch is made of 
Iron, was probably worn in battle, for the 

god ol 
war. [The Nara school is represented by a 


guard bearing the signature of Issand6 |0) 


» 


centipede is sacred to Bishamon, 


lhe sword guards in the Havemeyer ‘ 
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a distinguished master, and his seal char- 
acter, inlaid in gold. It is in the shape o 
large jar, above the rim of which appear tl 
heads of five s/ mythical creatures 
an inordinate desire tor intoxicants. Over 
the sides flow streams of s the effect « 
the liquid being realistically suggested bi 
the pickled surface of the m« he 
itself 1s « ellow bronze, the covet th 
form ol nverted s cup reddlsl 
bronze, probably to simulate lacquer. Th 
worl far rtist in lacquer Is representec 
by an ornamental guard of wood in whicl 





SWORD GUARD INSCRIBED: ISSANDO | 
‘ + +} 
one sees Vivid contrasts. On the obvers« ri 


figures in relief in mother-of-pearl, coral 
1 

Wate ind 1Vo!I on Dackground ol old 

raised lacquer itum! 


flowers with a bird ind ab ter] in the 
same technique. There is a Chésht guare 
which is distinguished by the fine quality ¢ 
its 1ron as Well as by the effectiveness of tl 
nearly black tone of its surface. A guard 


with light-toned 


face and dark on the other 


dated 1808 


probably to sug- 


gest day and night—is decorated with a 
stream, a cherry tree, and birds nesting in a 
lantern suspended from a branch 

All the guards deserve study Phe 


the incomparable 
skill of the Japanese in metal chasing but 
also their ability to combine gold, silver, 
and copper and to melt them, blend them 
and modify them in a hundred ways 
STEPHEN \ 


demonstrate not onl\ 


(sRANCSAY. 


a 
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THE NEW MEDIAEVAI 


GALLERIES 


Lhe 


written betore 


Mr 


his departure for Europe and 


following article by Breck was 


Was not seen in proot by him before his 
death. [tis probably the last article from his 
pen that will appear in the BULLETIN, to 
which for more than twenty vears he was 
me « he most constant contributors 


] | ; 1a 1 ; 
rOrtadech OF AC Gua 


e exhibition space, the 
‘um’s collections of mediaeval sculp- 
furniture have hither- 
that 


circumstances 


Were far from tis a pleasure, there- 
ore, to announce the completion of a new 
nd more satisfactory installation of the 
collections ina large T-shaped gallery 
\ 10-17 djoining the hall of casts and 
n the apsidal space under the main stair- 


which has been reconstructed 


a small chapel 
apel and the large hall have to 


appearance of 


Both the ch 


} +44 ly 1, . lasyt ¢ , : ] + 

De a4rl ficially | ohted but this disadvan Age 
s offset by the extent of wall area, which 
permits, for example, the display in one 


room of no less than nine Goth 


the 
ot the 


Llanking the 


Visitor 
Inspection 


ith the chapel 


new 


eral fine examples of earl) 


mediaeval sculpture, such as the seated 


Prophe t of the Chartres school and the Gio- 
vanni Pisano pulpit sculptures. In the chapel 
the | 


shown sculptures of arly 
Christian and Romanesque periods. In 


itself are 


the 


apse 1s the twelfth-century marble and mo- 
saic ciborium from San Stefano, near Fiano. 
lwo large 


windows display specimens of 


mediaeval stained olass 


Opposite the chapel entrance 1s a statue 
of a seated king, a remarkable example of 
North Italian sculpture of the thirteenth 
century, and placed plers 
monumental polychromed wood statue ol 
Saint James the Less, an exceptionally im- 
portant example of thirteenth-century Ger- 


against are a 


! Formerly occupied by Assyrian sculpture and 


part of the cast collection 
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VIEWS OF 


THI 


NEW 


MEDIAEVAI 


GALLERY 
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| an Ww ] eo shop w 
lychror excep it well reserved 
lurni e lett he tor taces o1 O 
e most impor! f the Museum’s ri 
nt cessions, the King Arthur pestt 
woven in Pat ward the end of the tour 
eentl ntut nd one of the tew sur) n¢ 
pestries of this early date. Over the door 
hangs another fourteen entury tapestr 
the panel represents the Crucifixion and ts 
f German origin. Below the King Arthur 
pestr show! masterpiece of Frencl 
rieent! ( ul sculpture reli repre 
ng the Kiss of Judas, presumably from 
ibe. Of the same pertod are three beat 
| marble statues of the Virgin and Child 
1d a polvchromed wood crucifix 
Cont ng to the right, the sitor comes 
On jewel-like stained-glass window of 
bout 1300, depicting the Tree of Jesse. On 
either side of the window are tapestries with 


scenes trom the story ol Vioses 


Important 


imong the sculptures in this corner of the 
hall are an Annunciation, Bohemian, earl 
fifteenth century ind seated figure o 
Saint John the Evangelist, Burgundian, fif- 
teenth centur\ 

lhe long west wall, with two doorwavs 


opening into the cast hall, is rich with color 
shown three large 


Coronation of the Virgin, the 


for here are tapestries 
siege ol 
Jerusalem, and Scenes of the Chase 
sculptures and furniture exhibited in 
nection with these tapestries are mainly of 
the fifteenth century. Outstanding 1s the 
stone Virgin and Child 
superb example of late 


the 


oreat group of the 


the 
sculpture 


Burgundian 
acquired by Museum last 
spring 

\t the north end of the hall hangs the de- 
lightful garden tapestry lent by Mrs, Van 
Santvoord Merle-Smith; to the right 1s the 
Crucifixion tapestry from the Dreicer Col- 
lection; and on the next wall the Redemp- 
tion tapestry. These three specimens of late 
Gothic tapestry weaving represent the very 
perfection of the art. The development ot 
sculpture in the same period is represented 
by several fine examples 

The new installation briefly described 
above has necessitated various changes 1n 


several other galleries of the Department of 


PROPOLII 
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Decorative Arts. In the adjacent room (C18) 


will now be found the collections of ivor 

rvings and sculptures in bronze; and in 
(1 19, the small sculptures in stone and 
wood.2. Furniture and = sculptures of the 


northern Renaissance 


been assembled in 


Gallery C 20, together 


with tapestries of the peniod. [The two gal- 


leries of Itahan Renaissance furniture and 


sculptures (C 21 and 22) have also been re 
irranged. Enamels? of the mediaeval and 
Renaissance periods are shown in Gallery 
1.2. A large thirteenth-century stained- 
glass window, tormerly exhibited in the 


\rms and Armor, 1s being 


nstalled in Gallery L 3 


Department ot 


THREE EGYPTIAN GOLD 


i eH i 


Entirely by cha we had just finished 


an experiment with the golden circlets of 


three ancient Egyptian ladies when the ex- 
Forms in 


] 


Ornament 


there we 


hibition of Plant was 
have shown 
summer. Now they 


Kevptian Jewelry 


being installed, and 
them during the past 
take their place in the 


Room. Perhaps thev are not, strictly speak- 
ing, recent accessions to the Museum, but 
are so strikingly novel, shown on wigs 
the that they 
may justifiably be regarded as new exhibits 


Hats 


stitute 


way they were once worn 
and even the usual Oriental sub- 
hats, cloth 
unknown to the ancient Egyptians. Instead 
both men and women often wore wigs, or 
what came to much the same thing, they 
filled out and padded their own hair with 
switches of false hair until their heads ap- 


peared nearly double natural size. Some- 


for turbans—were 


times this hair was done up in innumerable 
little plats; the were 
slightly curled; and at others they were set 
in tight, crinkly waves. Whether plaited or 


lo ks 


sometimes 


vot, the locks were usually bound together 
at the bottom in a row of clumps which in 
long, women’s wigs hung like tassels over 
the shoulders 


made we 


In the three wigs which we 


have have experimented with 


2 With the exception of the exhibits in the Mor 


Altman Collections 








ed 
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these different stvles of hairdressing, to see 
actually what we are familiar with only in 
the conventions of Egyptian sculpture and 
painting 

The earhest of our three circlets 1s that of 
the Lady Senebtis1,! 
of King Amen-em-hét | between 2000 and 


who lived at the court 
1970 B.c. and whose tomb was discovered 
by the Museum's Expedition at Lisht in 
1907. At that time, when we opened her 


settes each the only one which is plausible 
| he second circlet that of the Princes 
Sit Hat-Hor Yanet 


Wosret I] 


daughter of King Se’n 
who was born about 1900 B.« 


and died shortly after 1850 B. fig. 2). Her 


tomb with its remarkable. tre 
found by Sir Flinders Petrie 
Brunton at el Lahin in 1914 

her jewelry, her toilet set 


isure W 
and Gu 
ind most o 


and her jewel cas 





FIG. I. THE HAIR ORNAMENTS OF SENEBTISI 


coffin the charmingly delicate gold-wire 
circlet still rested on her head, and we could 
see how the gold rosettes with which her 
wig had been adorned had been tied to her 
locks. The hair had perished, and for many 
vears the circlet and the rosettes have been 
seen by visitors to the Museum spread out 
In one of the exhibition cases. Now, how- 
ever, we can get a far better idea of how 
Senebtisi’s delightful coitfure really looked 
when she was alive (fig. 1). The light fillet of 
plaited gold wire bound the wavy locks 
around her brow, and the number of gold 
ninety-eight—makes their ar- 
rangement in fourteen rows of seven ro- 


rosettes 


1 Mace and Winlock, The Tomb of Senebtisi at 
Lisht, pp. 18, 58, pl. XXI 


Metropolitan Museum. At the time of the 
discovery the Cairo Museum retained her 
crown and one half of the gold tubes which 
had adorned her wig. We have had made a 
faithful reproduction of the crown and of 
the tubes in Cairo, and with these reproduc 
tions and the original tubes in the Museum 
we have made endless experiments to dis- 
cover how they were worn 

It was obvious that the tubes had been 
strung on the plaits of a wig, and it seemed 
certain that they must have been so strung 
in continuous strands. Had they been scat- 
tered at intervals along the plaits, they 
would have slipped down out of place while 

2 Brunton, Lahun, |: [The lTreasure, pp. 24 


26, pls. V, XI, XIII 


kets are among the prized possessions of the 
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the w vas being worn. One d ultv was. of the circlet would seem to be a far cry 
th: e majority « e tubes were near from the lotus, and vet such was the origin 
twice as large as the others, and for a lo of their design. With a little imagination we 
tim r nable mbination of the two — can see that each rosette 1s made up of four 
sizes eluded us. Finally, however, we dis lotus flowers bound together in the center 
ere the large bes were divided with four lily pads between them, and a 





WN 


THE CR¢ 


ay | 


into twenty-four strands and the small ones 
into seven, all these strands would be of the 
same length and could be arranged around 
thin strand between every 
four thick ones. We that Sit Hat- 
Hor Yinet was an extremely small woman, 
and this division of the tubes would make 
her 


the wig with 
know 


strands which would reach just over 


shoulders 
The inlaid rosettes around the gold band 


15 


AND HAIR ORNAMENTS O} 


HAT-HOR 


<8 





YUNET 


little delving among early Egyptian tomb 
pictures shows how such a motive became 
appropriate to a fillet worn around the haar. 
When one has a shock of thick hair there 1s 
nothing more natural than to tie 


around the brow in windy weather to keep 


ad cord 


the straying locks out of the eyes. Peasants 
sowing grain in the hot fields knotted their 
hair back with cool green grasses, which 
shaded the face and made pleasant rustic 
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When boatmen held canoe tourna- 


fillets 
ments at the fantasias in honor of the great 
nobles, they tied their hair back with tapes 
and stuck dripping wet water lilles through 
Ihe nobles 


them, all around their heads. 
themselves, when they went fishing, copied 
the boatmen, except that a gold band took 
the place of the linen tape and the flowers 
were of gold inlaid with semiprecious stones. 


For generations the gentry, both men and 


the head. In the three ends at the back ol 
these bands are little rings for cords. The 
tasseled cords themselves exist’ no longer 
and we have supplied new ones, like those 
shown in contemporary paintings. On the 
forehead there was at one time a 


tle dangles, the attachments for which still 


row ol tit 


exist, and we have strung in place of then 


rows of ancient beads ending in little an 





FIG. 4..fHe CIRCLes 


wore such jeweled circlets—always 
calling them, “the boatman’s 
fillet and Sit Hat-Hor Yinet’s circlet is 


essentially that, with the knotted tape ends 


women 
he wever, 


behind and others at the sides represented 
by long gold streamers. Being a princess 
however, she had on her brow the uraeus 
serpent ol rovalty and at the back of her 
head the plumes of the eoddess tlat-Hor 
patroness of love and beauty 

lhe third of the Museum’s ancient ci 
clets dates from the middle of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, between 1500 and 1450 B.c. (fig 
3). The circlet is essentially the same as Sit 
Hat-Hor Yinet’s, a band of gold to confine 
the hair around the brow, but with the 
addition of another band over the top of 


I 


cient gold hieroglyphs for the word nefe? 
A ROYAL CONCUBINI 
“beautiful There are rosettes once mor 


on the circlet, but so conventionaliz 
without such acirclet as that of Sit Hat Ho 
Yinet to 


never guess that they started as clusters ot 


point their meaning we coul 


lotus flowers. 


lhe most charming feature ot 


circlet is the pair of gold gazeile heads 


above the wearer's brow, and by chang 


these gazelle heads tell us the rank of the 
lady who once wore it. In an ancient sat 

ical papyrus now 
there 1s a caricature of a if 
draughts with a lady of his harim.’ The in 


terpretation 1s obvious, for the compositiot 


: ‘ " | | ' ' 
| epsius, Auswal er W ntigsten UrkKu ( 


A 
a 
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: OW ’ nventional p Ires laughters appear in the family groups 
eXCt ( t re the king ts wearing golden circlets with gazelle heads 

ner \ a OUS WS ld an the toreheads. Clearly, these little ladies 

j r eT plump | lk elle were Ipposed to be s gracetul as gazelles 

A Ct |) worth WHOSE id since the could not wear the uraeus 

m| e be | ered Phebes wer r the vulture which were the insignia of 
1} | ( eir d ters Wel lt vazelle heads were thought appro 

nN ) ( S Pp C4 ld | their crowns 

Vi H. FE. WINLoc 

NOTES 

\ Museum | ER HONORED Ihe forty appointed at this meeting. In 1870 he 

ribut George F. Comfort at the = was elected a Trustee of the Museum and in 


ers College of kine Arts. of which he 
was the first dean, and the hundredth ant 
ersary of his bir which occurs on Sep 
ember 20, recall the debt that this Museun 
; ‘* 4 sf ‘ | 
owes to him and to all its Founders. Thess 


lar-seeing men tramed its charter drew up 


ts constitution, determined Its scope, tor 
mulated its policies, obtained tts first funds 


by dint of persistentetfort, purchased its 
collections, supervised the original building 
Spe 


n Central Park, even installed the ol 


with their own hands—in short, lived for 


the furtherance of an ion of art in 
New York. 


In this 


apprecial 


eroup George F. Comfort was 


yrominent first at the meeting at the Union 
Club on November 23 


called his teaching at 


Princeton University 


| 
| eague 1Aog, al 


which he, from 
an address that 


k uro- 


GAVE 
revealed an intimate knowledge of 
pean museums and a vision for Museums in 
In this 
the 


drrange- 


\merica almost unique at that time 
dwelt on 


comprehensive address he 
policies ol 


exhibits 
ment, and methods of museum admunistra- 


character of 
tion. He outlined, or at least foreshadowed 
nearly every plan of work adopted by mu- 
seums in America during the last sixtv vears 
exhibitions, dec- 
fitting up lecture rooms and 


loan departments of 
Orative arts, 
giving lectures for the general public, work- 
ing with school children, and other means of 
cultural enrichment 

Naturally a man so well equipped became 
a member of the Provisional Committee of 


\t the end ot 


moved to Svra 


its Provisional Secretar\ 


that vear, when he 
began his activity for the cause of art there 
he severed his connection with the 


however ear 


Fellow for Life in recognition 


In 1897 
] 
an Honorar 


of the importance of hi 


\ CINEMA FILM AB 


Thursday, September 


the Lecture Hall, the Museum’s latest 


| 
have its premiére. The 


film will 


new motion picture is entitled Tapestries 


and How They Are Made. It shows earls 
examples of the use of the tapestry tech- 
nique in textiles made by the Copts of 
Fk gyvpt in the sixth century and by the In- 
cas of Peru in the sixteenth century, as well 


as famous European tapestries, all from the 
Museum’s collection. The actual making of 
tapestries is depicted in both the simplest 
and the most elaborate form, the modern 
process being demonstrated as it 1s carried 
out by the Edgewater Tapestry Looms ot 
| dgewater, New Jersey For 
ested in the subject 1t may be noted that the 


those inter- 


Museum has in its lending collection a series 
of thirty-one lantern slides illustrating the 


Children’s Bulletin, A Festival of Roses 
the Story of a Tapestry. 

REARRANGEMENT OF THE EGYPTIAN 
Rooms. During the preparation of the new 


Guide to the Collections'it was decided that 
the visitor’s way through the Egyptian col- 


lo be issued late in 1933 


100 
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lection would be made easier and more log- 
ical if he saw the room containing the stat- 
ues of Hat-shepsit in connection with the 
rooms containing other antiquities of the 
period of the Empire. The gallery in which 
the statues are shown (fb 4) has heretofore 
been known as the Fifth Egyptian Room; 
it has now been made the Twelfth, with re- 
sulting changes in the numbering of other 
galleries. 

The Fifth Room (in the new numbering 
containing the models from the tomb of 
Meket-R@, has been done over, and all 
objects not from that tomb have been 
placed elsewhere. To illustrate the models 
there are now shown with them a number ot 
facsimiles of wall paintings from the tomb 
of Rekh-mi-Ré, depicting artisans at their 
work 

During September the sarcophagi are 
being removed from the Fifth Avenue En- 
trance Hall to the Eleventh Room, and six 
of the statues of the goddess Sakhmet for 
merly in that room are being placed in the 
portico at the north end of the Fifth Avenue 
Hall. The remaining two statues are to be 
lent to the Brooklyn Museum. During the 
course of the coming winter It ts proposed to 
install a large granite sphinx from the tem- 
ple of Deir el Bahri in the north end of the 
Fifth Avenue Hall as a pendant to the 
winged bull and lion from Nimrud at the 
Opposite end 


lHE EXCAVATIONS OF THE SECOND 
CTESIPHON EXPEDITION.! Readers of the 
SULLETIN will remember the account by 
Joseph M. Upton, in the issue for August, 
1932, of the history of the city of ¢ stesiphon 
in Mesopotamia and of the discoveries 
made there in 1931-1932 by an expedition 
sent out by The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art and the Islamic Art Department of the 
German State Museums. A further state- 
ment of the results of this expedition may 
be found in the report recently published by 
the German State Museums, which is on 
sale at the Museum. It contains a descrip- 


Staatliche Museen in Berlin, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York. Die Ausgrabungen 
der zweiten Ktesiphon-Expedition (Winter 1931 
32): Voriaufiger Bericht. Berlin, 1933. 4to, iv, 36 
pp., 54 ill. and map. Paper. Price 25 cents 


tion of the architecture of the site by Pro 
fessor Dr. Fk. Wachtsmuth, who had charge 
of the architectural work, and an article by 
Professor Ernst Kuhnel, the expedition’s 
director, on the architectural ornament and 
smaller objects which were among the most 
important finds. Many of these pieces are 
now on view in the Metropolitan Museum 
\ summary in English by Dr. Maurice S 
Dimand concludes the report 


GIFTS FOR THE CLASSICAL DEPARTME) 
lwo cameos and a glass bottle in the shape 
of a cow, all of Roman date, have been 
added to the collection as gifts 

Milton Weil presented the 


glypti art One, ol 


cameos. whicl 


are fine examples of 
sardonvx,? shows Herakles subduing Ker 
beros. He has gripped the heads of the 
monster between his knees and 1s making tt 
fast, despite the struggling hind legs, with 
rope held taut in his right hand and hitched 
twice round his wrist. Portions of the thin 
background are broken away, but the fig 
ures remain, except for the legs of Herakl 
below the knee and the heads of Kerberos 
There is a cameo of the same type in Berlin 
signed by the maker Dioskourides, who 
probably to be identified with the gem cut 
ter of that name who was emploved b 
\ugustus. A number of replicas ex 
both Roman and postclassical date.* One ot 
the former was purchased by Benvenuto 
Cellini on his first sojourn in Rome in 1524 
tO 1§27 and was greatly admired by Michel 
angelo. The other newly acquired gem‘ ts of 
the first to second century A.b. and ts of the 
same material as the first. It 
riding an eagle which holds a thunderbolt 
In its claws 

\ glass bottle in the form of a cow,® pre 
sented by George D. Pratt, 1s a comical and 


attractive piece which will appeal to mod 


Shown in the Jewelry Room, Gallery K 4 
\ no. 32.142 reate I re 
served 1 in 2.0cm 
Cl | irtwangliet jahr ( ( 
Inst oO 11] SOO ) a kor x 
entury DV See Ba ) ( ( é 
mee 1¢ Bibliot equ ) ( 19 
\ nO. 32.142.2; greate 
served 1 iT 4 He 
ickground ts broken 
\ oO 2 140 4 1 0.5 
il he Glass Room kK ¢ 
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: | of clear ol tin W ce-president of the United States, 
surple, blown w he e ol a mold George Clinton in turn presented the box 
he |e 1 the ears made sepa » his nephew De Witt in appreciation of 
ratel 1 applied he cow’s mouth is his distinguished public services. Among 
pen, W he lips thr pe he important offices which the vounger 
table for pouring the pertume or other (Clinton held during his uncle’s litetime were 
guid tor whic! ( ed as ( le! ose of United States senator, mavor of 
he preservation ear pert New York ¢ id leutenant-governor 
er tle iridescenct CA of New York State. Later, 1817-1823 and 
1525-1525, he served as governo! 

\ SNUFFI BY JacoB TEN Eyck. Jud De Witt Clinton long and fondly chet 
Clearwater is added 1 s collection o shed the box as a memento of his tamous 
silver on | he M m an interes ncle, finally bestowing it upon his ardent 
ng snuffbox made by Jacob Ten Evck and opulent supporter Ezra Jenkins, by 
prominent New Yor Ilversmith, who be whom it was also greatly treasured. On the 
yan work in Albar Ly 1725. The box death of Mr. Jenkins the box was presented 
which is unusually heavi rits size, Meas by his widow to Darius Peck, one of the 
ires 324 inches by 2 inches. Embossed tn yrominent political leaders of the party 
high relief on the lid ts a representation « who through good report and evil report 
Hercules strangl the Nemean li Q) ihered to the fortunes of the Clintons, 
the | nscribed liberally supplying them with such financial 

Wort lintas aid as they required. ¢ the death of Mr 
Dem 2 Peck it became the property of a member of 
te distinguished Kingston family tor whom 

e Ss ‘ S 
\irs I nkin | ag ( learwater, WI ile ( \ we Da}; 
conducted an important tigation in a 
Pcline Ping matter imperiling the fortunes. Pleased 
1848 Ww he conduct of the St ie head of the 
family, who was childless, presented the 

According to tradition e box w pt box to him, with the request th when he 
sented to George Clinton (1739-1812) | was through with it he would see that 1t was 
the people of Kingston upon his inaugura preserved in a manner worthy of its history 





tion there in 1777 as first governor of New nd ownership. [t 1s in 
York. He continued to hold this office until request that the Judge 
1795 and was again elected to it in 1801 collection of silver lent 
From 1805 until his death in r812 he served = seum 


accordance 


with this 
box to the 
Mu 


him to the 


LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


IUNE 0 TO AUGUST 5, 1933 

ANTIQUITIE t N 7 » pa 

Purcha l Hardt 2 D) Jacol 

\RM Np A Na 2 14 pan t 
< : ns kus i } r 
bes ind Fine Art Galler My 
YOKS—THE LIBRA pamphlets), Afrs. / ur 
fT 1erical { lil ’ { l { ] 

2 i? i ica Sur India I ? ( STUMES 

Institute of Chicago (1 Bibliot te dart ¢ Gifts Irs. Valen 
irche } ’ é Par Sher , , t 1 Urs. k 
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DRAWINGS SCULPTURE 
Gut of Spencer Bickertor Gift krn LR 
Gass (OBJECTS IN ext 


kabhi ‘ CR Schern ? r) ; ii di ’ ’ 
mother, Mabel Metcalf Fabnest 182 Rees - IAN 
AN N SLIDES, Ere EXTENSION Divi N aa wo ‘anc 
Gi {Ibert M. 1 505 CERAMI 
uv Miss |] 
LATHE RWORK 
Gifts of M1 Emily Buch (1 H. K. WNevorktay COsTUMI 
lear Vaiss Flores } 
PAINTINGS Mr 
Gift of Geor D. Pra ' Purcha in ] H Pat ’ 
INTIN 
PHOTOGRAPH PHe LIBRARY / H rd ] 
Gi ] Hisbanic S 4 merica F ; 
Vu i? il i la V1 i) } / 5 | 
\ ri < , fri. Wa } n, D. ( 1 I {ibert | 2 
rou 2 
PRINTS AND ILLUS ED Books—D1 1EN 
oF PRINTS oo 
G Spencer | e 23 autograph | rs Mr iMr 
Vrs uimk.S G i Urs. Bella \\ ) Nb | 
Me ter (116 f r 
ae) a co 1 5: pe aa het ‘ 
EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 
SEPTEMBER 5 TO OCTOBER 5, 1933 
LECTURES FOR MUSEUM MEMBERS 
() 
60 G \ k for Members at The ¢ ers. Mabel Hart 1) 
FREE PUBLIC LECTURES 
\ Cine I s Showings: Chro es of America | 
2:30 pn 


M 
Story-Hours for Boys and Girls by Anna Curtis Chandler, Saturdays, S 


seum Cinema Films Show 


1:45 p.m., Sundays, September 24, October 1, & j 2°45 
Gallery lalks: Saturday, October 7, at 2:30 p.m., Standards of Taste it 
lay, by Ethelwyn Bradish: Sunday, October 8, at 2 p.m., | 
by Marion E. Miller 
Xadio Talks: by William Sloane Coftin. | rsday, Sep > 2:45 
Elliott, Saturdays, September 23 », October 7, at 12 p.m.over WO 
26 5:15 p.m er WNY( 
EXHIBITIONS 
Plant Forms in Ornament Gallery D 
Objects of applied design and the plants 


represented in them 





Plant Forms in Ornament Galleries K 
Herbals and printed and | d ornament 
ice Shawls of the Nineteenth Century (saller H 
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